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democracy and the wisdom of a Divine Providence, will yet be created to 

bless all nations with an everlasting peace. 

When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furl 'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATION 

Bl HENRY H. WARD 

VICE-PBESIDBNT OF THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 

THE " educators " of our country seem to have been among the last 
of the more intelligent body of the public to awaken to the neces- 
sity—even to the barest idea of the meaning — of national defense. I say 
"among the last," for among the more intelligent they are far from 
being alone in their apparent obliviousness to this vital public question. 

However, in this attitude, the educator does stand as a most striking 
figure, in view of the particular relation which he holds to the public, as 
one whose profession is to impart pure knowledge on whatever subject. 
Apparently he has been little, if any, better informed than the average 
intelligent man of other professions. In fact, outside of the naval and 
military professions themselves, including, of course, the National Guard 
and Naval Militia, and outside of one or two heretofore struggling 
patriotic organizations, there is practically no scientific or consistent 
interest shown in this subject. Even our best informed men in civilian 
life, unless they have been brought into actual contact with naval and 
military administration, fail to recognize that here are two actual pro- 
fessions. Many of us so often pass them by with the idea that the army 
begins and ends in the few thousand men wearing uniforms and trained 
to a certain disregard of life, be it their own or that of others; the 
navy we look upon as little different from the army, except as it may be 
thought to differ in the matter of romance, or in the supposedly free and 
easy life of the sea and careless travel. 

Now that the educator, along with other intelligent men, is awaking 
to the meaning of national defense, and to our country's need for it, his 
interest is becoming vivid and his activity dynamic. He stands forth 
potential for great national service, but not without some possibility for 
harm. There is, then, the greater need that he intelligently direct his 
efforts. The proselyte to the cause, be he educator or whoever he may 
be, starts out relatively ignorant of a vast subject. He learns a little, 
fails to realize the nature or extent of the subject before him, and, 
enthusiastic for this or that method or measure, not infrequently gives 
his energies along some misdirected line, or fails to realize full value 
from the energy that he expends. 

There seems, too, to be a certain confusion, or lack of understanding, 
as to the alignment of public opinion, intelligent or otherwise, on the 
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matter of national defense and preparedness. It is too often assumed 
that the work of the so-called defense societies, and of the peace organ- 
izations, are necessarily entirely antagonistic. That such is not the case, 
provided we exclude the possibly mythical "Peace at any price" sec- 
tion, a moment's reflection should convince you. 

What, then, is the function of the educator in respect to these ques- 
tions, and where lies the relation between education and national defense? 

For years back, various organizations have been endeavoring to con- 
duet a work of public education as to the proper means of national 
defense. Conspicuous among these bodies, and oldest of those now active 
before the public, is the Navy League of the United States, which, since 
its organization in 1903, has been single in its purpose to inform the 
people of the country as to the needs of the navy and the country's need 
for a navy. Officers and workers of the league know only too well the 
country's past apathy toward this subject. Where there is apathy there 
can be nothing but ignorance ; and upon this subject the country has been 
and is to-day woefully ignorant. We have been awakened by the Euro- 
pean war. It is true that our interest is aroused, we are more willing 
to believe what has been told to us, but, so far, it is largely a matter of 
faith, and if we are to give wisely of ourselves, we must be taught. 

Two years ago there were few who would have known whether our 
battleships were faster than those of England, of Germany, and of Japan ; 
and, except for the boyishness of the American heart, few perhaps would 
have cared. Our dailies, and our periodical press, gave us recurring 
accounts of the launching of this vessel or of that. And were we not 
always told that each was the best in the world ? To-day we have a little 
education on the subject. We know that those same ships, powerful 
though they are in many respects, are relatively slow ; and, the while we 
are ceasing to be boys, we are beginning to care a great deal. We are no 
longer satisfied with the easy and boastful assurance of a few months 
ago. We want to Tcnow. And we want to know that we have the best 
in the world, or, if we haven't, how we can get it. We want to know 
this, not only in regard to battleships and battle cruisers, scouts, de- 
stroyers, submarines, fuel ships, hospital ships, supply ships, repair 
ships, air craft, mines, mine layers, mine sweepers, guns and armor, 
torpedoes, dry docks, navy yards, and shops and shipbuilding slips, and 
in regard to naval organization and administration, but we want to 
know how we can get that best in whatever else is needed in that other 
great branch of our defensive service — the army. Shall we know if we 
listen to the ignorant ? Have we learned enough to form any adequate 
conception of these two complex establishments that must be welded into 
a harmonious whole for national defense, each one presenting in its 
manifold ramifications two great sides — each based upon and guided by 
a profession rivaling in complexity, specialization, and variety any in the 
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world, and yet each in its physical embodiment challenging our great 
industrial establishments, and together destined, should the hour come, 
to mean for us life, and perhaps honor, for self and family, and for the 
nation? If we have learned so much, we shall not be satisfied to take 
our further lesson from any tyro. The "tworman submarine," that 
patent David, child of an ignorant brain, will fail to charm us. " What 
do the doctors of the profession say ? " we shall ask. We shall require 
to have their answer given freely, and without tincture of politics or of 
politicians, and without thought of money cost. And when we have 
heard that answer, we shall say if we can pay the price. But, as re- 
sponsible beings, we shall have informed ourselves of the dangers of 
unpreparedness and as to our ability to pay. With the catastrophes of 
Europe and of the Near East before us, with history with equal lessons 
of horror, and with its other lessons to guide us, can we doubt what our 
decision must be, even if the chance of attack be slight, and the cost of 
safety great ? 

Even to-day we are walking in the dark. We have been cheered by 
the announcement that the Secretary of the Navy has approved a five- 
hundred-million-dollar construction program. It is true that it is to extend 
over a period of five years, but that is the rate of one hundred million a 
year for new construction, and heretofore we have spent a bare one hun- 
dred and forty millions or so annually on the building and maintenance 
of the whole navy. We picture to ourselves this money already buying 
us the protection that we are beginning to think we need, but how few 
of us know, or have ever informed ourselves, of the laborious, halting 
course of routine appropriation and expenditure of government funds 
for construction. Five hundred millions of dollars — the words ring big. 
The truth of the matter is, as shown by the Secretary in his own report, 
that not over fifty-seven millions of this is required for work to be done 
before July 1, 1917 — one year and a half from now. Added truths are 
that probably not one dollar of this whole sum will be spent on new con- 
struction for another nine months unless extraordinary measures are 
brought into Congress to accomplish it. For years past, it has been 
the rule that from eleven to twelve months have elapsed after the sec- 
retary's report has been issued before the first dollar actually goes into a 
battleship, and it is only when it gets into the battleship that the dollar 
does any good ; or, I might better say, that it is even then two years to 
the time before a ship is finished, and the dollar will really pay us back 
in the shape of tangible protection. 

The events of the past year show an even more discouraging state of 
affairs. It was considered, for reasons that can not fully appeal to the 
mind sincerely believing in the necessity for national defense, that we 
should not accept the bids of private shipbuilders for the construction 
of certain recently authorized battleships. Instead, their building has 
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been entrusted to navy yards, and pending the fitting out of the yard 
with the proper facilities, and the getting of the necessary appropria- 
tions from Congress for that purpose, nothing will be done, and ships 
authorized nearly a year ago will not be laid down for months yet. I 
do not intend to suggest that there is inherent objection to the building 
of ships in navy yards, but only that they should be built where they 
can be most quickly built. A similar mental attitude has resulted in a 
failure to recognize that the only dry dock that is worth anything for 
national defense is a dry dock built and completed, and not merely a 
dry dock authorized, or half erected. This attitude has delayed for one 
year authorization to resume work on the dock at that important naval 
outpost — Pearl Harbor — in the Hawaiian Islands. A state of mind, 
similar to the one just mentioned but similar in only one respect, that 
of its blindness to public interest, has left the naval station at Guanta- 
namo uncompleted, because it was so much easier to get appropriations 
for Boston, or Charleston, or Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or New 
Orleans, or Brooklyn, or Pensacola, than for Guantanamo, where there 
is nothing else but the country's ends to be served. The fault does not 
lie with any one party, or with any one group. It lies with us who have 
failed to inform ourselves, and with those of us who, being informed, 
have not had the strength or public spirit to inform others. 

Let us not be turned from the truth by the ignorant, the weak, or the 
insincere. Let us not believe when we are told that "Protection does 
not protect," or that we can not " afford " the cost, or, more specifically, 
that we have not the shops or building slips to build what the experts 
say we need. Protection has protected England for centuries, is protect- 
ing English homes and honor to-day, and, though at the further cost of 
tens of thousands of gallant lives, is giving new life to hundreds of 
thousands equally gallant, who have been willing to risk their all for 
honor and their country. The cost? A paltry billion or so spent as 
soon and as wisely as we can spend it, not spread out over years to come, 
spent while England and Prance and Germany are each spending their 
billion in every three months, will more than do it all. The shops and 
shipbuilding slips ? The General Board of the Navy — our doctors — have 
said that we can have for the first year a program double that put for- 
ward by the secretary of the navy. And if our doctors are wrong, get 
from the broad profession of the navy better and more competent ad- 
visers for the future, and in the meantime, to correct our mistakes, put 
our hands in our pockets, spend the money, and build the slips and shops, 
and do it right away, not a year from now. 

Now, the way to decision free from doubt, and the way to action in 
this matter, lies in knowledge and understanding, and, as always, the 
way to knowledge and understanding lies in study — in education. We 
must study; we must educate ourselves, and then take our part in edu- 
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eating others. When we have learned what our condition is, when we 
have learned, for instance, that the ocean is the surest, quickest, and 
safest highway for a foe, unless we can outmatch him upon that ocean, 
when we have learned the truth of our past military history, its failures 
and extravagance, we shall see clearly where lies our only hope for the 
future, and doubt will leave us. Here is legitimate work for the uni- 
versities, the colleges, the schools, and the teachers and students of this 
country. It is not their part, commendable as is the spirit, to put for- 
ward schemes for military instruction and training within academic 
walls. If this be part of » the military scheme recommended to them, 
let them take it up ; but for their own initial work, let them rather teach 
the broad unbiased truths of military and naval history, let them create 
an understanding of the national and international problems of the day, 
let them face the issue squarely, so that an educated public, educated to 
the truths that bear upon national life and honor, shall intelligently and 
bravely, without complaint or fear, knowing full well what it does, but 
forgetting self, offer sacrifice, if need be, for what in truth for us is and 
shall ever be the greatest country in the world. 
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OP NATIONAL DEFENSE 

By AUSTIN P. BEMHNT 
SECBETAKY OF THB LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 

""^TATIONAL preparedness for defense is the question of the hour. 
-L ^ Public attention has been diverted to this topic by the press and 
every other agency for the securing of the nation's attention for many 
months. Undoubtedly it will be the greatest point at issue in the 
national presidential campaign of 1916. Yet it is not essentially a 
question of politics, and for this reason has secured the greater interest 
which is being given it. We are hearing more to-day about the condi- 
tion of our national defense or lack of defense, and about our army, 
our navy, and their needs, than at any time since the Spanish- American 
war. Every point at issue has been argued and re-argued from every 
standpoint, with the result that the average man's interest in and 
knowledge of the subject is perhaps greater at this time than at any 
other time in the history of the cbuntry. 

Certainly national defense has never secured so thorough and wide 
an attention as since the outbreak of the European war, and yet in all 
the discussion of the matter, and it is almost impossible to pick up a 
daily paper or magazine without finding one or more articles on the 



